ARTHUR BENSON'S DIARY

INTROSPECTION, however salutary up to a point,
may be overdone, even when one proceeds from
a resolute determination to know oneself and
emend oneself.   A man, looking within, forgets
that individual character is a relative thing.   Mr.
Lubbock, in one of the many wise and beautiful
passages that he contributes to this book (The
Diary of Arthur Christopher Benson), observes
how utterly unaware Arthur Benson was of the
figure he cut in other people's eyes.   The more
he depicted himself the more unlike was the
picture to the social being we knew.   But there
is more than that.   A man, looking within himself
in too concentrated and habitual a way, forgets
what other people are like, tends to think his
faults are peculiar to himself, and loses per-
spective, judging his acts and tendencies purely
by absolute and often absurd standards instead
of in the light of normal human achievement and
possibility.   Like the rest of us Benson had
plenty of lamentable propensities, but we begin
to think the habit of self-reproach to be one of
them when we find this kindly man, who led a
life of unintermitted activity and devoted service,
continually condemning himself for coldness, self-
indulgence  and indolence.   He never,  except
during his melancholy periods of nervous break-
down, rested from his literary labours.